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THE SACRIFICE. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 
(Concluded.) 

Selim drew a deep inspiration, as if his breast were 
relieved from some oppressive burden. The secret 
was now safe in the sanctuary of his heart, and no 
tyrant’s power could penetrate its guarded recesses. 


his present degradation. ‘Then after a fresh ebullition | 


him to his cell. A damp and noisome dungeon, feebly 


| glory. 
| the noonday’s beams, which can throw the radiance 
| of heaven over the darkest hour of human suffering. 
| He, who is willing to sacrifice his existence for anoth- 





Turning to the astonished guards, he signed them to 
alvance. Accustomed to obey the princely Selim, 
they involuntarily followed his command, and though 
they marched on either side, with naked blades 
precluding the possibility of escape, he had more the 
air of a sovereign with his attendant vassals, than a 
victim to be arraigned before the throne. With a 
jwntless mien and unfaltering steps he entered the 
presence of Amurath. He knew the doom th.t await- 
ed him; but as the bark, which is about to be 
swallowed by the ocean wave, is borne up over the 
stormy billows, rising with the rising tempest, his 
sitit elevated itself above the perils which threatened 
to overwhelm him. He stood in immovable silence, 
while the guards related the scene we have described, 
end met with an unquailing eye the withering glance 
of the sultan. 

The wrath of Amurath was at first too deep for 
words. In spite of his denunciations he had felt till 
this moment, a confidence in the fidelity of Selim, 
which he deemed it impossible to abandon. The con- 
Vietion of his perfidy brought with it the most exquis- 
ite pangs. Selim was the only being whom he had 
really loved and trusted, and a tear actually gathered 
ii his cold and haughty eye, as one by one he gather- 
up the proofs of his favorite’s treachery. Selim 
marked that unwonted sign of human tenderness, and 
his pride melted at the sight. He saw once more the 
rusting friend, the lavish benefactor, and casting down 
his sword at the foot of the throne, he exclaimed, 
Commander of the Faithful! take back thy gifts! 
use even the life which Allah has given; but leave 
ue yet the consciousness of iny integrity. I am no 
raitor, though stained with the blood of thy subject. 
am guitless of treason, and with my expiring breath 
will proclaim my innocence.’ 

‘rove then thy innocence,’ cried Amurath; ‘and 
I swear by the sword and buckler of the Prophet, if 
‘ou wilt reveal the name of the supposed offspring of 
overeignty and place her in our power, I will freely 
ardon thy past offences, restore thee tly forfeit hon- 
bis, and give thee even this day thy plighted bride.’ 
Selim iulded his hands resolutely over his breast. 
let name is buried here aud shall perish with me. 


HY Colmimands shall force, no tortures compel me to} 


wealit, offer thee my life; thou mayest devote 
ie to bondage or death ; but thou hast not, canst not, 
We control over my free spirit’s will.’ 

‘Away then to the darkest dungeon ; away till the 
Taitor’s death is prepared for thee. My slighted 
“tey shall turn to vengeance now. ‘he hour of re- 
tating is past. 
® migratitude of favorites, and the justice of kings.’ 
Selim bent his head in token of submission. Amu- 
th ordered him to be shackled in his presence, that 


Thy fate shall tell to after ages, of 


er’s, is supported by the spirit of martyrdom, and that 
spirit will bear him up, as with an angel’s wings, over 
| the gloomy valley of death. ‘That exaltation of feel- 
| ing, however, which attends the performance of a 
| magnanimous deed, and which sustains the suilerer in 
‘the moment of physical agony, gradually subsided, as 
he recalled the appalling circumstances which accom- 
| panied the sacrifice of life. ‘To lay down his life for 
| Zerah, and leave behind him an unblemished name, a 
| memory which the brave might honor, and the true- 
| hearted mourn, would have seemed a trifling e‘fort for 
'a love like his. But to go down to the grave in igno- 
yminy and shame; to be branded with the name of 
‘traitor, that withering, deathless curse; while even 
| she for whom he died might learn to scorn his memo- 
| ry, and place another idol on the shrine, where once 
| his image had dwelt; the thought was maddening. 
He lifted up his shackled hands and prayed that Allah 
would send down the waters of oblivion, and obliter- 
ate the remembrance of the wretch whom he had 
created. He poured out the bitterness of his soul into 
the all-hearing ear of God, till in the stillness of awe, 
| the troubled biliows of huinan passion sun« to rest. 


| 





;appeared. Conscious of the return of night, he won- 
dered that Amurath had delayed the execution of his 
| wrath. He felt that he must soon meet iiis summons, 
| but he had wrestled with the indwelling evemy ana 
| came off victorious, and throwing himself’ on ue cold 
‘floor of his dungeon, he slept more caim than Amu- 
rath on his bed of luxury. 


lie slept, but his dreams 
He wander- 
ed in an interminable desert, trackless and fountless ; 
'parched wiih thirst, bewildered ia the biuckening 


asswned the dark color of his destiny. 





| waste; when suddenly, the gates of Paradise uifoid- 
| ed above and sent down a flood of light, annihilating 
ithe gloom. ‘ihe dazzling contrast broke lis sluinbers ; 
| th 


1e dream was fled, but the Ulumination remained. A 


| 
| 


| celestial figure, robed in white, bearing a lamp in one 
| eyes, stood by the side of the slumbering victim. 


| fair hand, while she veiled with the other her dazzled 
| peautiful as the angel commissioned to bear the liber- 


ated soul to the bowers of immoriaiiiy. but it was 


| 
| 
| 
|| no spirit of heaven who thus severed the dungeon’s 
gloom. It was a daughter of eartli, young 
| beloved, full of earth’s warinest aliections, sharing in 


, loving and 


| her doomed lover and met his waking giance. Almost 
| his inglorious couch, while the clanking of his chains 
which soon throbbed wildly agaist his own. She, 


who in the hour of prosperity, and joy, repelled with 
bashful pride the caresses of her lover, as the flower 





lighted by the rays which struggled through the grated |, the entrance of the tomb ! 
| walls, was now the abode of the late magnificent Se- | from my dying lips the vows of imperishable love ? 
| lim; sad proof of the evanescent nature of all earthly || 
But there is a moral brightness, transcending | 


At last, the feeble light of his cell darkened and dis-_ 


Sie 
stood, with pallid brow and dark respieudent locks, || ' 


| earth’s bitterest woes. It was Zerah, who bent over 


| 
| . ° . ’ — ‘ : e | 
| doubting in wiat world he existed, Selim started froin | 


NUMBER 21. 


. . ° +} . . 
|| the scene of his former grandeur might be also that of || shrinks from the sun’s too ardent rays, now, threw her 


pure arms around him, and moistened his fetters with 


| of ungoverned rage, he commanded the guards to bear |, her tears. 


‘ Hast thou come,’ he said, ‘to travel with me to 


To receive once more 


‘I came,’ said Zerah, in low, faltering accents, ‘ as 
a messenger of mercy and pardon; I came, in Amu- 
rath’s name, to bid thee live.’ 

‘ Live !’ exclaimed Selim, and every drop of blood 
thrilled in his veins; ‘and live for thee ”’ 

Zerah paused, as if irresolute in what words to utter 
the commission with which she was entrusted. Ben- 
ding her head, tdl her brow was veiled by her heavy 

| locks, she continued: ‘He demands the name of that 
| unfortunate Princess, who lives unknown to all but 
|thee. It is his last offer of mercy. He has sent me 
hither, thy plighted bride, that love may move the 
heart which was steeled to the pleadings of royalty.’ 

*‘Wouid Zerah counsel dishonor” cried Selim al- 
| most sternly, his warm hopes chilled to ice as she 
“spoke ; ‘would she purchase my life with the blood of 
| innocence /’ 

‘I would purchase thy life, were it with the blood 
of thousands,’ 


she wildly exclaimed; and sinking on 
| her knees before him, she locked her hands in the 
| agony of supplication. ‘1 pray thee but to live—what 
is the world to mie! It is but a name he asks, and yet 
| that simple word thou wilt refuse, even at the sacrilice 
lof Zerah's lite.’ 


i7 ' 4 ° , . 
‘Zcrah,’ he cried, in Aliah’s name forbear. 
|| knowest not what thou askest.’ 

} 


Thou 


Zerah gazed earnestly for a moment on her lover's 


countenance, then rising from her kneeling attitude, 
every feature of her face changed in its expression. 
“he look of doubtful anguish was resolved into that 
of cold, setiled despair. ‘The truth has entered my 
neart,’ she said, and her late faltering voice was firm 
and distinct. ‘Thou lovest this orphan daughter of a 
xingly race. ‘Thou hast pledyed thy false vows to 
4crah, while thy heart is given to her who dwells in 
iy secret bower. And J, insulted and betrayed; I 
| have knelt at thy feet, for the name of her whom thou 
| adorest, and tor wiaom thou art offering up thy life.’ 
‘On! cruel, and unjust,’ exclaimed Selim, in a 
|burst of uncontrollable emotion.  ‘ Dear, unhappy 
Thou hast added the bitterest drop to my 
On! 
| inuyest thou never know how fvarfully this ill-requited 
faith is proved.’ 


Z“erah! 


cup of misery! IL*or thee to doubt my faith! 


The sound of footsteps was heard in the passage. 


Aad . r 1 } . 
‘They come,’ cried Zcrah, ¢ to bear me from thy cell. 


‘he aliotted moments are passed. For the last time, 


| inexorable Selim, wilt thou ¢ siroy thyseif and me ? 
The 
riace, and the cold 


"Vue gratuig of the heavy bolts was beard. 
| paleness of death overspreud he 
|| dew of mortal agony gathered on her brow. 

Selim felt that the tortures,which his supposed per- 
idy inflicted, were keener than those which the cruel- 


! 
1 
\f 


ist then the sacrifice 


| ty of Amurath could invent. Mr 
~ 
i While he deemed himself the instrument 


| be vain? 


|of her salvation, must she believe that his periidious 


| 
| sent a thrili of horror tarough isat iuithful bosom, | hand was stabbing with deliberate cruelty her too con- 


| 


fiding heart? The guard had entered the cell. ¢ All 


gracious Allah! let us die together !’ 





this deep prayer were the last which ever met the ear 
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of Zerah from the lips of her ill-fated lover. The | 
rough arms of the guard received her fainting form. | 
Selim saw her borne from his sight, her dark eyes 
closed, her cheeks white as the folds of her virgin 
robe. He heard the bolts redrawn. The groan which 
then burst from his tortured breast, was the first and 
last which the vindictive Amurath had the power to 
extort from his victim. 

There was the clashing of arms, the neighing of 
steeds, the shouts of a multitude heard that night near 
the royal palace. The tumult deepened as it ap- 
proached. The name of Selim resounded through the 
midnight air and thrilled in the ear of Amurath, terri- 


ble as the notes of the archangel’s trumpet. It was 
Solyman, at the head of the insurgent band. Thous- 


ands, who were groaning under the rod of despotism, 
yet waiting for the impulse of some master spirit, 





a. 
| firmly clenched a large scalping knife, and frequently | by sighs, and every symbol of inordinate fear, th 
‘cut the air with pointed emphasis—to view the coh | yielded the point; and, determining to fathom = 
| vulsive grasp of his rifle, ever and anon spring vel mountain mystery at some future period, I took sg 
‘hair trigger,—I say, it was impossible for me to view | line of march homeward. oie 
so tragic an antic without smiling at the person re | Our way lay along the spurs of the mountain fo 
gardless of the subject. Yet, as the hectic bloom is } some distance, and was pleasant enough while 7 
no index of a sound constitution, neither was my | were traversing the eminences, the ground we 
‘risibility abstracted from the deepest emotion of sym- || generally open and firm. But after proce 
pathy. | about half our distance we turned into a deep olen 
One day, as we were taking a silent hunt (with- | on our right, so thickly set with laurel, and briars 
out dogs,) we were some distance from home, and 1 and scrub-oaks, that we could not pass it Cites 
very much fatigued, I proposed, as night was draw- | experiencing great difficulty. The moon had ee 
| ing the curtain of creation’s bed, that my old friend || in her full brilliance, and cheered us on the bith, 
/and myself should ascend the mountain, and watch | lands, but was now completely shut out, by the i 
/a lick which I had understood was unsurpassed and | gled branches, from this deep and sombre ravine 
| unfrequented. The man was started at the proposi- A stream, completely veiled by brushwood, dashed 


tion, and looked at me as though he’d stare his | down the hollow, and seemed querulous 





eding 
5 





: : | 7 : x : ee 
rushed forth with gleaming weapon-, and joined in the | eyes out.‘ Will you go” ¢ You are not afraid of any | twig or rock. The mellow tinklings of 
1} = 


war cry which thundered on the gale. Amurath was mountain animal, are you? ‘No,’ said he, dodging | 


ec} 

dragged from his palace and sacrificed to the fury of | his head, and looking cautiously around. ‘It is a) 
: “4 “as | ° a aa * ; . ( 

an exasperated mob; while Solyman with some of | good lick, is it not!’ ‘Yes,’ said he, with another | 
his chosen fellowers, descended through the dark re-|| dodge and reconnoitre. ‘Will you go? ‘ Not for| 


cesses of crime, till they reached the dungeon of Se-|| the world! James’s rivers! why the ravens watch | 


lim. || that spot, and as commonlike with the ghost of—.’ i 


‘Almighty Prophet! we have come too late !’ ex- | Here he almost fell to the earth ; his knees trembled ; | 
claimed Solyman, the glow of triumph fading from ‘and the features of the mountaineer, whom danger 
his cheek, as he beheld his martyred brother, who was | could not appal, were cadaverous with superstition. 
breathing out his life in those protracted sufferings, ‘A ghost !’ said I; “ well, my friend, I’m not afraid 
which deliberate cruelty had invented and inflicted on | of such animals, and will watch this night at the 
its victim. Selim lifted his failing glance and a gleam ‘rock-lick. If you hear my rifle crack, perhaps 
of joy pierced through the gathering mist of death. | you’ll come and assist me with my game: for be as- 
©O! could she know my truth!’ The energies of | sured, if deer or devil shows a horn there, I measure 
exhausted nature seemed concentrated in these few, | the fat on his brisket before morning.’ ‘Oh!’ my 
but emphatic words. Solyman understood their im- | dear sir, don’t go! if you know’d all as my old mam- | 
port. Zerah was brought to the cell, from which she | my can tell about that there ghost (poor thing,) I’m 
had been so lately borne, but too fatally convinced of | sartin you’d think better on’t. If I does’nt go, it 
the strength of that faith which she had wronged. | aint bekaise I’m afeard of man or varment. No, 
She threw herself by the side of her expiring lover.||no: every one knows my edication was larnt on the 
It was the last effort of a breaking heart. The prayer | mountain and in prairie. I’ve killed varments from 
of Selim had reached the throne of the Eternal, and a skunk and moonac up to a buffaloe, and skulped a 


| 
| 
| 


was answered in mercy now.—Tuey piep ro-|| Shawnee before I could read my Bible; with God’s | 


\| . . 
GETHER ! ' blessing, 1 was always first to draw the devils’ cla- 


~ || ret, and choak their warhoop with the but of my rifle. 
THE BROKEN RIFLE. ; | To my sartain knowledge 1’ve never flinched, except 
In one of my rambles through the upper region of | from that there ghost and his great shaggy brute, 
the Shenandoah valley, I stayed a few weeks at a ' which follows him like a dog, and worries tite life out 
friend’s house near the mountains to the northwest | of all the deer in the neighborhood except for a mile 
‘of the valley. As the country abounded with game, | or so round about the rock-lick.’? ‘Well, you say 
and I was fond of hunting, most of my time was | your mother knows this ghost better than you do: 
spent in the woods. My kind old host was ever wil- tell me truly—have either of you ever seen this won- 
ling to attend me as a companion or pilot, and was | derful apparition?’ ‘Seen it! By the butt-end of the 
fond of filling up each blank moment with his prow- | Alleghany, I’ve seen it so often that it seems to hant 
ess in the chase, the legends of Indian warfare, and | me ; and as for mother, I’ll be darn’d if she don’t un- 
the most miserable love tragedies that ever were | 
enacted, were rendered more miserable by this com- | 
mentator, embellisher, recitor, or what you may please || road on purpose to meet with the spirit of rock-lick. 
to term him. || Once I was trailing a deer along the top of Narrow- 
Although the general tenor of these stories was a) back, furnent the round peak yonder, and was just 
strange blending of simple truths with hyperbolical || turning a ledge of rocks, out it bolted, and stood right 
romance; yet many parts or incidents struck me as|| smack before me. Oh, sir, if you had but just see’d 
specimens of those fine touches of the heart, the | its skinny face and broken shooting-iron, just as it 
working of sensibilities, uncontrollable and inevita-|| was snapped over his brother’s head, as folks say 
ble, which — to all, and are felt by all the || other side big mountain! And then to hear the dead 
human family. The manner of the narrator was 1 man’s groan, which he gave me—more like the growl 
sometimes ludicrous enough to draw a smile upon'| of a bear than any sound I’ve ever heard afore or 


his deepest pathos—no smile of mirth, for I really || since! He looked at me a long time without moving ; 


. . ° . | 5? 
sympathized with his heroes and himself; but when | meantime his great varment eyed me closer than his 


deeply interested in his own tale, he imagined himself master. At last the ghost shook like a laurel bush in 
performing the hazardous exploits, or suffering the) a whirlwind—took sight at me with a broken rifle— 
woful misfortunes, which had rendered his native} screamed like a wounded panther, and vanished like a 
hills famous to their inhabitants, and, as he thought, |! buck! For the love of Heaven, sir, don’t go to the 
to the world, some forty or fifty years since. "T'was |! rock-lick ! Mammy will tell you, mayhap, more rea- 
then impossible to view his distorted countenance and || sons than I can, bekaise she was edicated down the 


suppressed breathing—his gesticulating fist, which |! country.’ His importunity was enforced so strongly 





dervalue her life as much asI would a fat Octover 
buck’s,when she takes her cloak and walks up the big 














at every 


its little 
falls seemed to rise upon the night breeze like the 


| phantom harbinger to the spirit of contemplation 
all was dark and lovely—and, save this limpid m, 


‘sic, this erial mijstrelsy, all was silent as the 
ory My friend (commonly called Tumble-buck,) 


‘Moved with great circumspection a few steps befor 
|me—sometimes gently d'sengaging himself from the 
| horny green briar thorns which barricaded the path, 
_ and sometimes stooping and straining his eyes through 
| the almost impervious shades of the glen. At length 
| we arrived at the opposite side of the hollow, where 
| the stream was angrily careering under its leafy cano. 
Py: Through a smail opening of the bushes our path 
| led across it, where the width was not more than siz 
| or eight feet. We approached the side of the stream, 
| and halted to reconnoitre the ford for a moment, when 
| a large stone came rolling into the water, haying 
been started by a footstep near us on the opposite 
| side of the stream. Instantly I heard my companion's 
| rifle spring to the cock ; I followed his example, ani 
| prepared to second his motion, if the game shouldbe 
| unwary enough to discover its position by trampling 
amongst the rocks. ‘A deer,’ asked I.‘ Lay close; 
whispered Tumble-buck. A moment passed, heavy 
with anxiety ; my breath was suspended ; I strained 
my sight until fire flashed before me, and listened 
|| with the fevered attention of the prisoner who awaits 
with dread the footstep of his executioner. A some- 
thing brushed the leaves lightly—slowly it approached 
the ford—a rock tumbled from the bank, and splashed 
into the rivulet. That was the signal—the hunter’ 
rifle blazed, and by its light I saw a man fall. A wild, 
|| faint shriek, rolled down the valley with the echoes 
| of the gun, and was succeeded by a frantic, distemper 
|| ed, laugh, with the exclamation, ‘ Mary, I come!” In 
| an instant along howl arose. From some distaneé 
in the rear another gun pealed—I stooped to a 
|| friend, but he weltered in his heart’s blood !—the lat 
faint murmer of his dying lips, ‘The ghost! my 
mother !’ when the cold hand of death closed his ej* 
|| forever. ; 
I was bewildered : the cold sweat stood in lary 
| drops on my forehead, and I almost wished the bal 
|| which prostrated my good old companion had pierced 
my bosom. How could I go to his aged mother with 
the news of his death? How could I darken that fre 
side, "which her pleasant philosophy, and her s00$ 
anecdotes of his own adventurous life, and the truly 
| good dispositions of both, had illumined with the - 
est pleasure and happiness! But why did I stupidly 
gaze upon the breathless corpse, exposed to that ru 
fian’s attacks who laid him low? Whilst half des 
with feeling, which all but the savage brute must feel 
my arm was clenched in an iron grasp. 1 instinctive 
ly drew my hunting-knife, and turned, with the = 
of newly roused desperation, to plunge it to the bi 
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in him who held me. A coarse, guttural voice, hollow | 
as the night wind, arrested me, with ‘ Away, fool! go 
tell Jenny Wilkins that the show is over, and the ra- | 
yens flap the nightdew from his cheek—that he has 
fallen in Deadman’s Hollow, where heaven has at last 
veiled a dark soul ina blacker mantle. Away, I say, 
for the wolf howls his curse this night as the sentinel 
of the dead. The Broken Rifle, which was once a ] 
terror to the furious Shawnee, cannot now defend that | 
doad body from these gourmand reptiles. If Jenny 
Wilkins would see him whose heart clung to her when || 
in hatred to the rest of mankind, let her come to the | 
cave of Narrow-back.’ I was about replying, when a | 
choye sent me some distance into the brook ; and as I | 
went this apparition growled, ‘ Be brisk, praitler, nor | 
tamper with a wolf in the woods.’ I thought it best | 
to move speedily to the house of mother Wilkins. | 
| passed the fallen image on the opposite side, with 
bristling hair. He was laying on his back—at inter- | 


rals sighing deeply, and then laughing, or rather cack- 
ling, asthmatically, and faint. By his side was) 
couched a large Newfoundland dog, whining and lick- | 
ing his master’s wound. As I approached he ran to | 
me, a perfect stranger, fawned upon me, and then ran | 
howling back to his master. Almost heart-broken, || 
left this murderous scene, ascended the hill, and | 
moved rapidly down its comb to the house of Jenny | 
Wilkins. 


| tell me all; where was it 
‘ Merciful God! how was it? Oh tell me all! this heart 


one, if not to both of them. 


with the sum of the stranger’s message. 


ped upon my breast, and tears gushed freely from | 
my burning eyes. The good old lady took my nerve- 
less hand, and asked, ‘ Has any accident befallen you 


!or him? ‘tell me, my son, did you meet the Broken 


Rifle ? I suspect—yes, it must have been—he left here 
Oh! 
‘In Dead-man’s hollow.’ 


not two hours since—you must have met him. 


has been seared for fifty years, and is now callous to 
the bitterest inflictions of fate. Oh tell me all! the 
worst can be but death, and that were a happy lot to 
Pray, do not keep me in 
suspense. 

I briefly related all that had taken place, together 
After some 


/moment’s pause she exclaimed, raising her hands 


and eyes to Heaven, ‘ Great God, has it come to this! 
Mary, thy sorrows are avenged, oh, how severely ! 
Come, sir, you must attend me to this scene of wo: 
Henry loved you whilst alive—you must discharge the 
office of a friend now he’s gone.’ 

She soon was ready for the walk ; her cloak and 
bonnet were thrown on, and some cordials prepared 
by herself were placed in a small basket, which she 
delivered to me. We set out for the cave of Nar- 
row-back, sad and silent. The old lady moved for- 
ward at a quick pace to the summit of the first spur, 


|| when we were overtaken by a servant with horses. 


When I entered, the old lady, whose upright per- | As soon as we were mounted, she dismissed the ser- 


son the weight of seventy years could not bend, and 


whose raven locks shone like a sun-beam,—-arose | 12S for three. 


vant, with orders to have breakfast early next morn- 
We reached the top of the mountain 


from her seat near the fire to welcome me home, and | by @ circuitous route, after near an hour’s ride, with- 


chide me for undergoing an unnecessary fast. ‘ You 
perceive I have spread a substantial table for you,’ 
said she, pointing to a fine cold turkey and ham. ‘I 
know the appetite of a hunter. 


Henry’s edge is ever 


tion, he eats like a Tartar. But you look grave: 
you've hunted all day without success, and Henry has 
laughed with the neighbors in anticipation, why never 
mind—he has his jokes, but makes a good subject for 
the dissection of the humorist, at times. ‘ Oh, I see 
how it is,’ said she, endeavoring to rally me, as | sat 
down and covered my face with my hands ; «I see how 
itis: that superstitious boy of mine has been telling 
some of his wild stories, and you believe them. Now 
come—tell me: Did he not mention a story about— 
about—let’s see—about some Indian graves which 
were dug up in the mountain, whose tombless chiefs 
ever since have ranged and yelled on the hills? ¢ No, 
madam, indeed, he did not,’ said I, almost choaked. 
‘Well,’ said she, with an inquisitive glance,’ were you 
hear the rock-lick, as it is called? ‘Yes madam.’ 
‘Then Henry told you about a ghost, I know, and his 
fears have magnified natural figures to the immensity 


wi y . ° . 
otitaus. Well, my dear sir,’ said she, seriously re- 
fuming | 


the aimtary of that bloody spot, misery were in his 
path, in which death would be the only flower ; but, 
tle, and cares as little for the future. Oh, my God! 
ould he fea : 7 

vont feel with me, and know with me, the horrors 
of th - ee : 

be night, which poured its troubles on that ground, 
any des« le > > € 

vi esolated more hearts than one, m 
§02 would w 


for the Brol 


y thoughtless 
ander crazed with agony—a fit associate 


bitt ~ 
“ery; at length she resumed ; ¢ Could the 
face to face 


may not be, 


y meet 
, and know each other? But, no, no—it 
higit; he is 
about the hunt Y 


I looked ; 
oxed ai her, speechless—at every attempt to! 


| hostess and guide reined up her horse, 





| 


Door boy a ° he ff Te r then eazi 
poor voy, he thinks only of the present, knows but lit- | the fire sat Tug, every now and then gaz 


- Be 
sen Rifle!’ Here she paused, and wept | 


| out speaking a word on either side. At length my 


and looked 
around her attentively, and observed, * Not yet to the 


| ae 
| pass? we must be near the spot—ay, here it is. 
| 
keen at the table ; and after a day of uncommon exer- || 


Alight, sir; we must leave our horses, and descend 


if | the mountain a short distance from these fatal rocks, 
| to the dead and dying.’ 


I tied the horses, as com- 


| manded by Mrs. Wilkins, who commenced descend- 
| 
| 


ing the rocky hill when she saw me ready to follow 
her. 

About fifty yards from the summit of the mountain, 
we entered the cave by a small mouth. So low was 
its entrance that we were obliged to stoop in passing ; 
but after proceeding a few paces, the passage turned 
to the right, and became inore spacious. We could 
discover a dim light upon the rocks ahead of us ; anc 
after traversing several angles, arrived at the fire 
whence this ligit emanated. The fire was of pine, 
which threw its red illumination through the cavern ; 
it blazed high, and seemed to paint every face with 
blood, as though to fit it for the occasion. Near it 
stood a neat bed, on which was stretched tiie dying 


-manly form of the lifeless Henry, as though sleeping 
er chair, ‘that boy may well be ignorant of 
the ghost which haunts the rock-lick. Did he know 


on his mattress—no muscle distorted—no indication 


of his being lost in a last long sleep—no evidence of 
| harm, save a tinge of blood which had fiowed from 
ithe corner of his mouth, and soiled the cheek. By 





ng Wistiully 





at the bed where his master was siruggiiig with death ; 
|then resuming his gaze at the sparkling fagyots. 
| Near the bed stood a monument, surmounted by an 
urn of the purest marble, on which was inscribed in 
golden letters, ‘To Mary. ’ Over this urn was 
| thrown the coat of a rifle captain, and against the 
| monument leaned an elegant gun, broken at the sinal! 
| of the breach. Many Indian implements were ranged 


But why does Henry stay so long to- | along the walls ; and the furniture of the room, though 
generally first to greet me, and tell me || not splendid, was neatly substantial. 


Mrs. Wilkins approached the bed genily. 

g h) 
i trusty domestic bowed to her resnectfuliy; his hoard, 
| ~ 4 . ’ 


eak 2. : . . : 
Speak tay heart sunk in my bosom. My head drop- || weather-beaten features, for an instant resaxed iucu 


The | 


sternness to an expression of thanks for her attend- 
ance. She asked in an under tone, * How is the cap- 
tain 

‘Dying! sister,’ was the reply of the veteran, who 
could scarce articulate ; § my hour has coine, and my 
injured Mary with smiles beckons me to the tomb! 
O! how I long to fly to her arms—to shake off this 
mantle of sorrow, bury my woes with my frailties, 
and pillow my throbbing head upon the bosom of that 
injured saint! Contrition was mine—atonement was 
mine—happiness taust be mine.’ 

‘Is your wound staunched !—shall I send for a sur- 
geon, brother!’ 

‘No, Jane, old Lewis has done all for me within the 
power of man—he brought me here, that | might die 
near the tomb of Mary. How I was shot, and by 
whom, when and where, is all a mystery—a vague 
dream. But I forgive the person whose leaden ven- 
geance lanced the ulcered heart of a madman, and set 
me free from sorrow. Be good to Lewis and poor 
Tug ; they'll miss me. maybe—but there lives no mor- 
tal, save them and yourself, who will mourn the loss 
of John Wilkins. Had Edward lived, one more might 
be added to-the number: my unfortunate Henry 
knows me not, and it is well he does not. Had he 
known all, he ought to have plunged a dagger to my 
heart. But who sleeps yonder, Lewis! | thought— 
oh heaven !—my Mary, | come—farewell !’ 

Here his husky voice was hushed in death—before 
he learned that Henry had gone before him to the 


land of spirits. Tis last act was to press the hand of 


| Mrs. Wilkins to his lips, who gazed, with Lewis and 


myself, for some moments at the lifeless clay, once 


the tenement of a noble and a broken spirit. Poor 
Tug wageed his tail and whined piteously, as we left 
the bed side, as though sensible of his loss. Twice 
he left the caressing hand of Mrs. Wilkins, and rear- 
ed his paws upon the bed. At length, discovering 
that his master was dead, he howled as though his 
1 


heart would break—laid his head on the poor old 
lady’s lap—vraised it again—looked towards the bed, 
aud howled distress to the souls of' all present. 

We Jad out the captain in his regimentals—Henry 
in his lumting shirt—and then took our seats by the 
fire. Old Lewis sat some time with one hand resting 
upon the head of Tug—the other, covered with blood, 
supported his head. 


Lie was dressed in the costume 


of an Indian fighter,—imoceasins, hunting-shirt, skin 
Hlis thin, hoary 
tks, appearing frosted beneath his close cap, served 
but poorly to hide the scars which war and time hed 


kinny face. 


ar wna he 1, ’ Ins wlewso4a , 
cap, tomahawk, scalpingknife, &c. 





vy in his dry, s 





Rising slow- 
ly, he unbuckled his belt, and showing a large gash in 
his bosom, said, ‘| little thought, when Capt. Wilkins 
broke that rifle over the head of young Cornsialk, on 
the banks of the Kenawha, that I, at this period, 
should set up at his wake, after having afforded so 
poor a requital for his kindness to me. But so it is; 
the young Indian plunged his knife here more than 


] 





deep, and a second stab had given me my fur- 


low but for the interference of the gallant captain. 
Well, | know their manners, and will shed my last 
tear ovcr the ashes of my cominander, and then seek 
to mingle dust wita Corustalk or his brave chiefs.’ 
‘No, Lewis,’ said Mrs. Wilkins, ‘you wont leave 
me, Whose father raised you, and who now am almost 


friendless. You knew another, Lewis, who bore the 





name of Wilkins, and who fell unfortunately on the 


iKenawha.’ 

‘Yes, I did—as gallant a spirit as ever flew from 
the battle-ground to heaven. But, madam, he fell in 
fair fight ; 1 was stabbed by his side by the same hand, 
as i’ve said, and was only saved by that numb arm. 
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since; and I, who best should know, would swear 
upon its point, if that point were going to my heart to 
seek for truth, that my captain was belied—grossly 
siandered. There he lies—but if honor ever hada 
purer home than his bosom, then I say she never left 
her residence in heaven.’ ‘Was it so t then Edward 
fell beneath the blade of young Cornstalk. Thank 
heaven ! a brother’s hand was not stained as deep as 
calumny would make it! O, sir these are awful sights ; 
but they are only the last act of a black tragedy, 
whose plots were dismal as its end. But give me 
your attention, my friend, and if my strength will 
permit, you shall hear all. 

‘In my youthful days my father removed to where 1 
now live—his fortune ample—his pride two bloom- 
ing daughters, my sister and myself. Aftera resi- 
dence of some years we grew to womanhood, and 
knew just enough of fashion to long after the bland- 
ishments of fashionable life—for with us all was wild, 
if not savage. 

‘One evening (a time long to be remembered !) our 
house was visited by two young gentlemen, who had 
been our playmates in days of infancy, and were now 
returning home from college. We were delighted 
with their society ; their manners were so different 


from the rudeness of our neighborhood, and their 
whetted intellect gave such zest to their conversation, | 
That lifeless body | 
was then gay with animation, and blooming with the | 
His nature, generous, though | 
rather volatile, partook more of romance than rigid | 
reality—fire in every feeling—maddened by pleasure | 
and gloomy wirh sorrow ; where he liked he loved— | 


that we found them irresistible. 


lustihopd of youth. 


where he disliked he hated. His wild spirit could 


not brook a curb, while his vaulting soul bore him to | 


the front of every exploit. His determinations were 


quick as their conceptions, and his executions sudden | 
Edward, though less showy, was | 
To an equally acute mind, he | 


as their existence. 
not less determined. 
added prudence ; and in his bosom an adventurous 
daring was quiet and placid, until strong emotion ruf- 
fled its calmness, when heart and hand moved, inflex- 
ible as adamant. His brother on the contrary, at 
every incident seemed like a troubled sea; furious 
when roused, he would dash on any rock, although 
aware that in the conflict he must break. Both were 
noble—both were generous—and both were beloved. 

‘Mary was then but sixteen—sprightiy as the lark, 
when he first plumes his dewy pinions in the skies, 
she seemed rising on the world, its loveliest ortiament 
—pure as the tear of sympathy, and frank as the 
light of heaven. As her elder sister, I trequently 
deemed it my duty to admonish, sometimes to ci:ide 
her indiscretions ; but her artless tears washed every 
blemish from her conduct, and displayed ler unsullied 
as the pearl which first weeps off the relies of’ its na- 
tivesea. Her versatility of feeling sooa amai.suinated 
with the mercurial John Wilkins: his ardent. spirit 
was well calculated to captivate her enthusiasm, while 
her candid simplicity fascinated his undiszguised na- 
ture to congenial foils. I was more pleased with id- 
ward. I was older than my sister near four years; 
what I was I need not say.’ 

‘You were an angel!’ interrupted the choaking 


Lewis, whuse eyes had been rivetted on the face of 


Mrs. Wiikins ever since she commenced speaking. 

‘Well, well, Lewis—iet that be so; I thank you for 
your good opinion, and must at least suppose I was 
thought so by my murdered Edward.’ 

¢ Not murdered, madam—he fell in a fair field; I 
saw him—I was near being his companion to the 
other world. The captain, madam, had sooner died 
himself than close his brother’s eyes, let alone mur- 
der him. Had heaven lent him wings, one moment 


sooner, that broken gun had hurled the young tiger 
howling to the land of his fathers—his fangs unstain- 


like a warrior, reddest in the stream of lives—wildest 


victim of the assassin’s steel. Cornstalk died with 
him—their ashes mingle on earth in one grave, and in 
their residence above, these noble souls have mingled 
spirits; and they have hailed to that blessed clime 
in my lifeless captain, the victor of the one and the 
supposed murderer of the other—now dear alike to 
both. For they knew him brave, and knew him inno- 
cent of that foul, unrighteous, cowardly charge !’ 
When the old man ceased speaking, he commenced 
a hurried pace up and down the apartment, cccasion- 
ally rapidly loosing his tomahawk—then drawing his 


bosom with the other hand. At last he resumed his 


dropped upon his bosom. 

After looking at the old soldier, with streaming 
eyes, for a few moments, Mrs. Wilkins composed 
herself, and proceeded. ‘1 have long ceased to be- 
lieve that story, Lewis; they lived as brothers and 
they loved as brothers. But to be as succinct as 
possible, sir, with this schedule of woes,’ said she, 
turning to me—‘ Edward and myself were privately 
married. Mary and John Wilkins were engaged. 
Oh! never shall time or misfortune tear from my 





weeks—nor shall sorrow expunge from my palsied 
heart the gildings of those brief blisses. Cloulds have 
arisen since—storms have swept each pleasure from 
the world—the thunder bolts of despair have blasted 


tune; but Edward, thou holy image of a holier thing, 
thou hast braved and out-lived the ravages of fifty 
winters ! no nipping frost could reach thy beauty, to 
blast its fairness or to waste its sweetness. No! 





| shrined in the warmest portion of my existence, its | 


‘| bloom is unimpaired—its fragrance without a rival ! 
| Sir, joys of earth must end with all ; with me they 
| had scarce a beginning—and with my poor sister all 
was sorrow. 

‘Captain Wilkins was remarkable fond of hunt- 
|ing. He frequently roamed the woods with Lewis 
|| (then a little boy,, his only companion. Ilis fond- 
uess, ever quick, was rivetted to Lewis, and was re- 
_ciprocated.’” The old man raised his tearful eyes 


'to heaven, with a deep groan, as Mrs. Wilkins | 


| touched this subject, so nearly allied to every princi- 
ple of lis existence. He shook his head, and with 


anoiler groan resumed his vacant gaze at the knife. 


'*'i‘neir favorite post was at tHe rock-lick,—for what | 


reasons | know not,—where the captain invited my 
sister and myself to accompany him. He promised 


to shew us some of the grandest works of nature. | 


| My sister, like myself, tinged with romance, insisted 
‘upon visiting the mountain with Capt. Wilkins. I 
‘agreed to accompany them, together with my dear 
| Edward. The day arrived, and indisposition, untor- 
| tunately, prevented my intended trip. Edward re- 
‘fused to leave me, and framed some excuse to the 
| party for non-atiendanee. After rallying his brotier 
| sometime, Capt. Wilkins set out, with Mary and 
| Lewis. ‘The day passed—in the evening a storin 
‘arose more tremendous than any which | have ever 
| known to distigure the face of day. Night came on, 
H and no sign of the party ! Could they be exposed to 
‘the fury of this elemental war! Messengers were 
‘sent, with huge fagots and horns, through the hills ; 
| but their flambeaux were soon extinguisiied by tie 
! rain, and the sounds of their horns were drowned in 


i| 


! 
ed with the best blood of Virginia. He fell, madam, | 


in the whirlwind of an Indian fight! not like a tame || seemed to place their destruction beyond doubt 


immense scalpingknife—now and then striking his |, 


seat—his elbows resting on his thighs, and his head |) 


sickened memory the hallowed relics of these four | 


and shivered my rocks of hope—the spirit of desola- | 
tion has laid waste my heart with the fire of mistfor- |) 


SS 
the raging tempest, the splash of water, and the cnes 
| of falling trees. About midnight a servant Wild with 
| terror, informed the agonized family, that the a 
_tain’s horse had returned without its rider, “ 
| falling timber tree—an incautious step on the in 
|| an overwhelming torrent—and a thousand other dan. 
! gers, presented themselves instinctively, clad jn theiy 
| most terrific habiliments. Presently a coat ie 
| brought in from the valice-pad, which all recognized 
as the property of Captain Wilkins. On opening it 
/a small watch paper dropped out, on the back if 
|which was written, ‘ We are all safe.” Our joys 
| were indiscribable—we appeared to receive new lif 

from that small sentence. Would to God they had 
_been safe ! this scene had then never been acted, 


h 


5. The morning opened lovely as ever heaven deign, 
ed to look on earth. About sunrise we heard the bu. 
gle of Capt. Wilkins near this cave, and_ perceived 
Lewis coming to the house on foot. He had been 
dismissed upon the captain's horse, to inform us of bis 
safety inthe cave. The note was fixed in the coat in 
case Lewis should meet with an accident—which was 
\the fact about half-way home. ‘The horse taking 
fright at a flash of lighting, threw his rider, and ma 
| snorting homeward, leaving Lewis to find his Way at 
| his leisure. 

‘ After a few hours the captain and Mary arrived, 
mounted on the horses Lewis had conveyed tothemas 
all their steeds had disappeard during the night stom, 
| Oh how changed was their deportment on that mor. 
1 ning! all our warmest advances of joy for their safety, 
| were met with disturbed shyness—all our anxious 
| inquiries were answered with indefinite coldness 
| Mary’s suffused cheek and troubled looks were attri. 
buted to the horrors of the preceding night ; whilst 
| the captain’s feverish restlessness was accredited 
to his solicitude for her. His looks were wild; and 
when Edward spoke to him regarding his strange 





deportment, ‘the gladiator eye’ and contemptuous 
sneer, showed all was not well within. He walked 
alone into the woods until the hour for dinner hadar- 
rived, when he returned, more troubled than before. 
Every member of the family trembled beneath the 
scrutiny of his keen eye. Reflection seemed to re 
volt at the slightest imputation of disingenuity; aid 
the glance of suspicion, or an inquisitive look, would 
‘have sealed the death-warrant of any who dared 
| offer themselves to his indignation. When the trem 
dling Mary appeared, he asked after her health, and 
then moved with a hurried pace from the door. ‘1am 
not well to-day,’ said he ; ‘and, Edward, to-morrow 
‘Not so soon, Joh, 


we move down the vailey.’ 
‘hope.’ ‘Here are our orders—I must go,’ sad he, 
producing a letter, and delivering it to his brother. 
Edward took the paper. and after reading it said to 
me, ‘Jane, it seems I must leave you for a while. : 
will state your good qualities to my father, and ta 
not fora moment anticipate a refusal. Meanwhile 
John is 
yrother. 


My 


attend to your sister ; something is wrong; 

‘ : ; ; A < 
honorable in this business or is no longer my ! 
; Imit 
aaumtt. 


: . ‘ fai 71} 
[ll write so soon as circumstances will 
Se . 7 . ia a od 17 
father, it appears from his letter, has offeret : 
sorheots 


: . : * ht 

brother’s hand to a young heiress in the neigh 

= ° P hen we 
which I will undertake to prevent—and wien 5 

spot 

[ could not object 


| return instantly to the mountain.’ 


Hod him 


to the dep..cture of my husband, since duty caieé ™ 
|home. I accordingly prepared his clothings hiitie 
| thinking for the last time in my life. 

| «The morning came—the brothers were aboil 
Edward bale 


t de. 
| marti ‘dst the tears of a family 
| parting, amlast the tears of a family. id 
. " on 
jeach an affectionate farewell, and mounted. : 
} ab . . : ainst the 
leaned his head, in an agony of feeling, agai’ ; 

a i is enel- 
|| doorpost, for some time ; at length, rousing his 
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he grasped my father’s hand, convulsively but 


Gaty-—then embraced me—and lastly, he held the 
ime Mary in his arms, ‘and taking his miniature | 


from his own neck, tied it around hers, kissed the tear 


e, and said, ‘ Mary, 
er cael he dies, look at this and think of him.’ | 
He kissed her inanimate lips, and rushed from the 
house, mounted his horse, and, dashing off at full 
apeed was soon out of sight. Can I forget that eve- 
ning ‘a mourner surrounded by mourners, desolate 
and sad! Our twilight of happiness had been illumi- 
nated by two brilliant characters—they had burst in 
splendor on our paths—but meteor-like, quickly passed 
away; and deprivation of unlooked-for bliss had now 
ieft us in gloom, of which we had not before known. | 
All felt the loss of these brothers, yet none but Mary | 
and myself knew the pangs which the heart feels 


when separated from the object of its affection. 
(Continued in our next.) 


| 
if John Wilkine lives | 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





LETTER V. 


PARIS. 


I met at a breakfast party to-day Joachim Lelewel, 
the celebrated scholar and patriot of Poland. Having 
fillen in with a great deal of revolutionary and/| 
emigrant society since I have been in Paris, I have | 
often heard his name, and looked forward to meeting | 
him with high pleasure and curiosity. His writings | 
ate passionately admired by his countrymen. He 
was the principal of the university, idolized by that 
effective part of the population, the students of Poland ; | 
and the fearless and lofty tone of his patriotic princi- 
plesis said to have given the first and strongest 
momemtum to the ill-fated struggle just over. 
Lelewel impressed me very strongly. Unlike most 
of the Poles, who are erect, athletic, and florid, he is 
thin, bent, and pale, and were it not for the fire and, 
decision of his eye, his uncertain gait and sensitive | 
address would convey an expression alinost of timidity. 
lis form, features, and manners are very much like 
those of Percival, the American poet, though their 
countenances are marked with the respective differ- 
ence of their habits of mind. Lelewel looks like a 
naturally modest, shrinking man, worked up to the 
calm resolution of a martyr. The strong stamp of 
iis face is devoted enthusiasm. Tis eye is excessive- 
ly bright, but quiet and habitually downcast—his lips 
ae set firmly, but without effort, together—and his 
vice is almost sepulcbral, it is so low and calm. He 
never breaks through his melancholy, though his| 
refugee coutrymen, except when Poland is alluded to, | 
have all the vivacity of French manners, and seem | 
easily to forget their misfortunes. He was silent | 
except when particularly addressed, and had the airof| 
ttman who thought himself unobserved, and had 








shron}e 344 : . . ' g H 
Sirank into his own mind. I felt that he was Winning || 


Upon my heart every moment. 


ly life whose whole air aud character were so free || cifcumierence. 
. . ° 1} 
ftom self-consciousness or pretension—never one who |: 


looke es r r : 

ked to me so capable of the calm, lofty, aaconquer- 
4 | . 
able heroism of a martyr. 


Is ot een Sein , 
pent yesterday at Pere la Chaise, and to-day at 


Vers ; ny ° e . 
sailles, ii he two places are in opposite environs, 


ag _— a ais 8 ° 
ind of very opposite characters—one certainly ma-! 


eee pene ES , 

' hg you in love with life, the other almost as certain- 

iV. witt as - ° 

Ang death. One could wander forever in the 

Wi yr . 5 . 
mess of art at Versailles,and it must be a 





[restless ghost that could not content itself with Pere 
la Chaise for its elysium. 

This beautiful cemetery is built upon the broad 
ascent of a hill, commanding the whole of Paris at a 
iglance. Itisa wood of small trees, laid out in alleys 
‘and crowned with tombs and monuments of every 
|possible description. You will scarce get through it 
| without being surprised in a tear ; but if affection and 
fantasticalness in such a place do not more grieve than 
‘oman you, you will much oftener smile. The whole 
'thing isa melancholy mock of life. Its distinctions 
‘are all kept up. ‘There are the fashionable avenues, 
lined with costly chapels and monuments, with the 
| names of the exclusive tenants in golden letters upon 
|the doors, iron railings set forbiddingly about the 
shrubs, and the blessing-scrap writ ambitiously in 
Latin. 
and the offices and honors, perhaps the numberless 
virtues of the dead. They read like chapters of 
heraldry more than like epitaphs. It is a relief to get 
into the outer alleys, and see how poverty and simple 
feelings express what should be the same thing. It is 
usually some brief sentence, common enough, but often 
exquisitely beautiful in this prettiest of languages, | 
and expressing always the kind of sorrow felt by the 
mourners. You can tell, for instance, by the senti- 
‘eile simply, without looking at the record below, | 
| whether the deceased was young or much loved, or 
{mourned by husband, or parent, or brother, or a circle 
of all. I noticed one, however, the humblest and | 
simplest monument perhaps in the whole cemetery, 





of common marble, inscribed ‘Pauvre Marie !’ nothing 
more. I have thought of it, and speculated upon it 
a great deal since. What was she! and who wrote 
her epitaph? why was she poor Marie? 

Before almost all tie poorer monuments is a 
miniature garden with a low wooden-fence, and either 
the initials of the dead sown in flowers, or rose-trees, 
carefully cultivated, trained tohang over the stone. 
I was surprised to find in a public cemetery in Decem- 
ber, roses in ful] bloom and valuable exotics at aimost 
every grave. It speaks both for the sentiment and 
delicate principles of the people. Few of the 
| costly muiiuments were either interesting or pretty. 
| One struck my fancy—a small open cuapel, large 
| enough to contain four chairs, with the slab facing 
ithe door, and a crucifix, encircled with fresh flowers | 
on asimple shrine above. 


more 











isurvivors in a family might come and sit any time, no | 
| where more pleasantly. From the chapei | speak 
‘of, you may look out and see all Paris, and! can 
‘imagime how it would lessen the feeling of deseruion | 
| and forgetfuiness that makes the anticipation of death 
| so dreadfui to be certain that your friends would come, 


as tiey may here, and talk cheerfully and enjoy | 


theinseives near you, so to speak. ‘I'he cemetery in 


|summer must ve oue of the sweetest places in tiie | 


'world. It wouid be a sufficient inducement of itself to 
| . * . ’ . . 
‘bring ine to Paris from alinost any distance im anotier | 


season. 


Versailles is a royal summer chateau, about twelve 


I never saw a man in || Miles from Paris, with a deuesne of twenty miles in 


‘lake that for the scale, aud ima sine 


grounds, oruaiment, and architecture. 
‘tue guide book, two hundred and fifty mitions of 
|, duliars ! and, leaving your fancy to expend that triile 


li cost, saves 


The tablets recorded the long family titles, | of architecture in which the array was embraced, the 


=] 


drove up the grand avenue on one of the loveliest 
mornings that ever surprised December with a bright 
sun and a warm south wind. Before us, at the 
distance of a mile, lay a vast mass of architecture, 
with the centre falling back between the two projec- 


| ting wings, the whole crowning a long and gradual 


review. 


ascent, of which the tri-colored flag waving against 
the sky from the central turrets was the highest point. 
As we approached, we noticed an occasional flash in 
the sun, anda stir of bright colors through the broad, 
deep court between the wings, which, as we advanced 


nearer, proved to be a body of about two or three 


under 
The 


the line 


The effect was indescribably fine. 


thousand lancers and troops of 


gay uniforms, the hundreds of tall lances, each with 


its red flag flying in the wind, the imposing cresceat 


ringing echo of the grand military music from the 
towers, and all this intoxication for the positive 


senses, fused with the historical atmosphere of the 


place, the recollection of the king and queen, whose, 
favorite residence it had been, (the unfortunate Louis 


‘and Marie Antoinette)of the celebrated women who 


had lived in their separate palaces within its grounds, 
of the genius and chivalry of court after court that 
had made it in turn, the scene of their brilliant follies, 


and over all, Napoleon, who must have rode through 


its gilded gates with the thought of pride that he was 


which left the story beautifully untold. It was a slab | 


its imperial master by the royalty of his great nature 
alone, it was, in truth, enough, the real and the ideal, 
to dazzle the eyes of a simple republican. 

After gazing at the fascinating show an hour, we 
took a guide and entered the place. We were walked 
through suite after suite of cold apartments, desolately 


isplendid with gold and marble, and crowded with 


| costly pictures, till ] was sick and weary of magnifi- 


| cence. 


‘usall that was necessary to know. 


my 


ie guide went before, saying over his rapid 
rigmarole of names and dates, giving us ubout three 
minutes to a room in which there were some twenty 


| pictures, perhaps, of which he presumed he had told 


I fell behind, 
after a while, and asa considerable English party had 
overtaken and joined us, [ succeeded in keeping one 
room in the rear, and enjoying the remainder in my 


|| own way. 


The little marble palace, called, * Petit Trianon,’ 


built for Madame Pompadourin the garden grounds, 


iis a beautiful affair, full of what somebody calls, 


It isa place where the || 


‘affectionate-looking rooms ;’ and‘ Grand 'T'rianon,’ 
built also on the grounds at the distance of half a mile, 


for Madame Maintenon, isa very lovely spot, made 


| herself with her ‘swiss village. 


more interesting by the preference given to it over all 
other plzces by Marie Antoinette. Mere she amused 
The cottages and ar- 
tificial ‘mountains,’ (ten feet high, perhaps,) are ex- 
ceedingly pretty models in mina‘ure, and probably il- 


_lustrate very fairly the ideas of a palace-bred fancy 


upon natural scenery. There are g'cns and grottos, 


jand rocky becs for brooks, that run at will, (¢ les 


lvementiy like nature as possible. The 


! over a residence, which (remember) is but one out of 


‘| some haif-dozen occupied during the year by a sing 


|| description of my visit. 
| 





family, | commend the republican moral to your || 


‘lies, 
a palace, completed in proportion in all its details of | 
| pretty mock cotiape 


}did in thi 


rivieres a volante’ the guide calicd them,) and trees 


ij sat out upon the crags at most ‘mcomfortable angles, 


}and every contrivance to make a lovely lawn as incon. 


| Swiss fami- 
Brought 
down in these 


amusing. 


however must have been 


fresh from their wild country, and «ct 
s, with orders to live just as they 
r own mountains, they must have been 


charmingy puzzled. In the midst of the village 


staids an exquisite 


little Corinthian temple ; and our 


" o . . ‘ ‘ l ‘ a 
vuide lijormed us that the cottage which the queen 


occupied at her Swiss tea-parties was furnished at an 


| consideration, and proceed with the more particular ||expense of sixiy thousand franes—two not very 


' is , F 
| Switzer-like circumstances. 


My friend. Dr. Howe, was my companion. We) it was in the little palace of T'rianon that Napo- 
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leon signed his divorce from Josephine. The guide | 
showed us the room, and the table on which he wrote. | 
I have seen nothing that brought me so near Napo- 
leon. There is no place in France that could have 
for me a greater interest. It is a little boudoir, 
adjoining the state sleeping-room, simply furnished 
and made for familiar retirement, not to show. The 
single sofa, the small round table, the enclosing, tent- 
like curtains, the modest, unobtrusive elegance of 
ornaments and furniture, give it rather the look of a 
retreat fashioned by the tenderness and taste of  pri- 
vate life than any apartment in a royal palace. I felt | 
unwilling to leave it. My thoughts were too busy 
What was the motive of that great man in this most 
affecting and disputed action of his life? That he 
loved Josephine with his whole power of loving, no 
one can doubt. That he was above making such a 
sacrifice to his ambition merely, I equally believe. 
There is but one other principle into which it can be 
resolyed—one that has not been sufficiently weighed 
by those who have written upou his character, but 
which, as a spring of action, is seconed only to the 
ruling passion in the bosoms of men—the desire for 
offspring. I can conceive Napoleon’s sacrifice of 
that glorious woman on no other ground, and, ascrib- 
ing it to this, it more proves than discredits the 
tenderness of his great nature. 
After having been threaded through the palaces, we 
had a few moments left for the grounds. They are 
nagnificent beyond description. We know very 
little of this thing in America as an art; but it is one, 
I have come to think, that in its requisition of genius, 
is scarce inferior to architecture. Certainly, the 
three palaces of Versailles together, did not impress 
me so much as the single view from the upper terrace 
‘of the gardens. It stretches clear over the horizon. 
You stand on a natural eminence that commands the 
whole country, and the plan seems to you like some 
work of the Titans. The long sweep of the avenue, 
with a breadth of descent that at the first glance takes 
away your breath, stretching its two lines of gigantic 
statues and vases to the water level; the wide 
slumbering canal at its foot carrying on the eye to the 


horizon like a river of an even flood lying straight 
through the bosom of the 
avenues almost as extensive; the palaces in the 
distant gounds, and the strange union altogether to an 
American, of as much extent as the eye can reach, 
cultivated equally with the trim elegance ofa garden 
—all these, combining together, furm a spectacle 
which nothing but nature’s royalty of genius could 
design, and (to descend ungracefully from the climax) 
which only the exactions of an unnatural royalty 
could pay jor. — 

I think the most forcible lesson one learns at Paris 
is the value of time and money. 
told erroneously that it was a place to waste both. 
You could do so much with another hour, if you had 


it, and buy so much with another dollar, if you couid | 
affurd it, that the reilected economy upon what you! 


can command, 1s inevitable. As to the worth of time, 


fur instance, there are some twelve or fourteen 
graiuiious lectures every day at the Sorbonne the 
school of medicine and the college of Firaice, by 


men like Cuvier, Say, Spurzheim, and others, each in 





ae ee ee 
nis pFoic 
the world ; and there are the Louvre, and the Royal 
Library, and the Mazarin Library, and similar public 
institutions, all open to gratuitous, use, with obsequi- 


ous attendants, Warm rooms, materials for writing, | 


and perfect suclision ; to say uotring of the thousand 
interesting but ivss retorts wath which Paris 


abouids, suchas exulbiions of flowers, porcelains, 


SOUL 





mosaics, and curious handiwork of every description, 


‘| ending changes of sights in the public places, from | geration in the sentiments of those who love 


landscape, the side | 


I have always been | 


suli, the most eminent perhaps in | 


a 
‘We do wrong when we censure a certa; 


and (more amusing and time-killing still) the never- 
| SD S | n eXxag. 


distinguished foreigners down to miracles of educated | passion is necessarily heightened by its very a 
‘monkeys. Life seems most provokingly short as you | an elevation that seems extravagant only to those wk : 
‘look at it. Then for money, youare more puzzled | cannot feel it. The lofty language of a hero js of 
‘how to spend a poor pitiful franc in Paris (it will buy | of his character ; without that largeness of idea jp 
/so many things you want) than you would be in had not been a hero. With love, it is the same ; 


| America with the outlay of a month’s income, Be | with glory : what common minds wou 
be call natura] 
in sentiment, merely because it is homely, is not nat 


'as idle and extravagant as you will, your idle hours 
‘look you in the face as they pass, to know whether, in ural, except to tamed affections. That is a Very poor 
nay, a very coarse, love, in which the imaginatio, 
5 Va 


| spite of the increase of their value, you really mean 
to waste them; and the money that slipped through makes not the greater part. And the Frenchman Who 
. e A 
censured the love of his mistress because it was « 
80 


| 
your pocket, you know not how at home, sticks em- | 
| barrassed to your fingers, from the mere multiplicity |, mixed with the imagination, quarrelled with the body 
of the demands made for it. There are shops all over | for the soul which inspired and preserved it,’ : 


| Paris called the ‘ Vingtcing-sous,’ where every article | 
jis fixed at that price—twenty-five cents! They | 
| contain every thing you want, except a wife and fire- 
'wood—the only two things difficult to be got in 
| France. (The latter, with or without a pun, is much |} 
} the dearer of the two.) I wonder that they are not | ‘In our estimate of the ills of life, we never suff, 
‘| brought out, and sent over to America on speculation. ciently take into our consideration the wonderful cls, 
|There is scarce an article in them that would not 1 ticity of our moral frame, the unlooked-for, the star, 
] be held cheap with us at five times its purchase. | ling facility with which the human mind accommodates 
i There are bronze paper-cutters, spice-lamps, decan- | itself to all change of circumstance, making an object 
| ters, essence bottles, sets of china, table-bells of all | and even a joy from the hardest and seemingly the 
| devices, mantle ornaments, vases of artificial flowers, | least redeemed conditions of fate. y 
| kitchen utensils, dog-collars, canes, guard-chains, 
chess-men, whips, hammers, brushes, and every thing 
‘that is either convenient or pretty. You might 
| freight a ship with them, and all good and well finished, 
| at twentyfive cents the set or article! You would 
think the man was joking, to walk through his shop. 


‘Wuy mourn for the young? Better that the lio 
cloud should fade away into heaven with the momtin 
breath, than travail through the weary day to gather 
in darkness and end in storm!’ 





| The man who 
watched the spider in his cell, may have taken, a 


| least as much interest in the watch, as when engaged 
in the most ardent and ambitious objects of his pl 
life; and he was but a type of his brethren; allix 
similar circumstances would have found some simile 
| occupation. Let any man look over his past life—et 
on = —— him recall, not moments, not hours of agony, for to 
Desultory Selections. them Custom lends not her blessed magic—but let hin 
single out some lengthened period of physical or 
moral endurance ; in hastily reverting to it, it may 
seem at first, I grant, altogether wretched—a series of 
days marked with the black stone,—the clouds with. 
out a star; but let him look more closely, it was not 
| we are suddenly called from ourselves, by the remem-| so during the time of suffering; a thousand littl 


{ 5? 
brances of early childhood: something touches the | things, in the bustle of life dormant and unheeded, 


electric chain, and, lo! a host of shadowy and sweet | then started forth into notice, and became to him ob 
recollections steal upon us. The wheel rests, the oar | jects of interest or diversion; the dreary preset, 
is suspended, we are snatched from the labor and || once made familiar, glided away from him, not les 
travail of present life; we are born again, and live | than if it had been all happiness ; his mind dwelt not 
anew. As the secret page in which the characters | on the dull intervals, but the stepping-stone it hi 
once written seem forever effaced, but which, if || created and placed at each ; and by that moral dream 
breathed upon, gives them again into view; so the || ing which for ever goes on within man’s secret heat, 
memory can revive the images invisible for years; | he lived as little in the immediate world before his, 
but while we gaze, the breath recedes from the sur- | as in the most sanguine period of his youth, or the 
face, and all one moment so vivid, with the next mo- || most scheming of his maturity. 

ment has become once more a blank !’ | So wonderful in equalizing all states and all tines 
| We do indeed cleave the vast heaven of truth with | in the varying tide of life are these two rulers yé 
a weak and crippled wing; and often we are appalled || levellers of mankind, Hope and Custom, that the vey 
in our way by a dread sense of the immensity around | idea of an eternal punishment includes that of ant 
us, and of the inadequacy of our own strength. But | tt alteration of the whole mechanism of the soul in 


li - . ‘ 
|| its human state ; and no effort of an imagination, & 


there is a rapture in the breath of the'pure and diffi- | 
cult air, and in the progress by which we compass || sisted by past experience, can conceive a state ol tor 
ture which custom can never blunt, and from which 








From Bulwer’s ‘ Eugene Aram.’ 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS, 
‘ THERE are seasons, often in the most dark or tur- 
bulent periods of our life, when, why we know not, 


earl, the while we draw nearer to the stars,—that 
again exalts us beyond ourselves, and reconciles the 
true student unto all things,—even to the hardest of 
them all,—the conviction how feebly our performance | 
can ever imitate the grandeur of our ambition! As 
you see the spark fly upward,—sometimes not falling 
to earth till it be dark and quenched,—thus soars, 
whither it recks not, so that the direction be above, 
the luminous spirit of him who aspires to Truth; nor 
will it back to the vile and heavy clay from which it 
| sprang, until the light which bore it upward be no 
| more !’ 


the chainless and immaterial spirit can never be & 
guiled into evei a nomentary escape.’ 


| A THOUGHT comes over us sometimes in our caret 
‘of pleasure, or the troublous exultation of our ambi- 
tious pursuits ; a thought comes over us like a cloud, 
‘that around us and about us death—shame—crillt- 
I have read some 
where of an enchanted land, where the inmates wali- 
ed along voluptuous gardens, and built palaces, an 
| heard music, and made merry; while around al 


despair, are busy at their work. 


|| within the land were deep caverns, where the gnomes 


| than a field with corn, for the heart’s harvest is per- i and laughter, and the sounds of their unutterable to!s: 
1} tral ? 1 : . * snip 
|| petual. or ghastly revels, travelled to the upper air, mixin? 


6 Te 4 $+ noe ° . ! R ‘ “ 
Ir is better to sow a good heart with kindness | and the fiends dwelt: and ever and anon their gt J 
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an awful strangeness < with the summer festivity and | t)¢ other ; for the smile which is the offspring of 


buoyant occupation of those above. And this is the | 
ri of human life! These reflections on the| 
maddening disparities of the world are dark, but sal- | 
it f=] 


utary :— 


+The y wt 
are seldom sadder without being also wiser | 


ap our thoughts at banquets in the shroud ;° 


but we 
men!’ 
‘As we grow older, and sometimes a hope, some- | 
times a fini is shivered from our path, the thought || 
of an immortality will press itself forcibly upon us! | 
and there, by little and little, as the ant piles grain 
after grain, the garners of a future sustenance, we 
Jean to carry our hopes, and harvest as it were our) 


wishes.’ 





THE MOUTH. 
Tut mouth has been quaintly called the 
‘shrone of smiles,’ and smiles are said to be all 
jsters; yet how little do they resemble each | 
other! Some are simple, ingenious, modest and || 
jmocent ; others are tender, winning, and volup 
lively, gay, weivabei or witty, 
Of | 
all these lovely or mischievous companions of the 
lips, the halfsmile is, by far, the most lovely. 
We take the liberty of bestowing this naime upon |, 


the virgin which shews itself with such timidity, 


tuous ; others are 
and others mischievous, satirical or scornful. 


1} 
|| 
| 
1} 
| 


which peeps forth with such grace, and which | 
dare not, as it would seem, completely expand it- | 
sef—the smile if we may say so, which is not so 
much a smile as the desire of smiling. ‘The 
lolfsmile is the charming symbol of innocence 
and candor, the emblem of virtue and of pleasure, 
natural, and unsophisticated. The full formed 
is but little inferior to it 
Somewhat less retiring and timid, it speaks 


however, s younger sis- 


y ter. 


being more complete, tends to make it perhaps, 
sill dearer to the admirers of beauty. The simile, 
when ingenious, is indeed, one of the most pow- 
efulcharms of beauty. Its language is most ex- 
tessive; mute indeed, but eloquent. It is by a 
smile that bashful beauty approves an avowal 
which her tongue opposes, but with which her 
heart is flattered. How many conquests have 
been made by a graceful smile ! 

May it not be—is it not probable—that the 
foeis and pairters of antiquity found the model of 
Cupid's fable bow in the graceful form of the fe- 
male lip? Is not, indeed, the mouth of a handsome 
aid virtuous woman, the most powerful weapon 
ofa ‘mischievous boy,’ who, as has been observ- 
él, by alady of great wit, can subject the stronger 
sex to the dominion of the weaker ? The lip is 
truly, then, the bow of love ; and ofall the arrows 
dis Aveeed by Cupid, the smile of innocence, is 
tertainly the most effective, and particularly the 
®e which Milton says, ‘ Loves to play in dimple 
‘leek.’ Such is the power of a smile—but we 
fannot forbear remarking, that every thing, and 
‘ven a smile may be abused, from our being able 
fometimes to counterfeit nature. 





Those charm- 
lig suuiles, which play spontaneously with such 
grace on he ruby lip of youthful beauty, too often || 
owe their existence to the combination of artifice. 
Tis easy, however, to distinguish the one from 


|movements of a counterfeit face. 


‘the truth and graces 


spread by a deceitful hand 


i to observe the rules 


| 


| 


‘freedom of action, with 


art, is destitute of all that native grace, which can 
only be bestowed by the hand of nature, and the 
We should be careful 
then not to confound the lovely expression of {vel- 
ing and of mind, with the mechanical and studied 
As the plant 
cultivated beneath a glass never assumes the free 
and natural attitudes and freshened tints of those 
|which grow in the open air of a genial climate, so 
the smile which is the child of art never possesses 


unpulse of a pure heart. 


of its amiable model—the 


one is ingenious love, which appears in all its 


loveliness, while the other is a dangerous net, 


Since, then, smiles 


are of so much importance to beauty, the mouth 


| by which they are formed deserves the utmost 


‘care. The color of the lips—the rich, fresh, ruby 
tnt, so highly prized by poets, painters, and lovers, 


and upon which even philosophers delight to look, 


a chiefly on health ; and we can almost in- 


‘sure it, without chance of disappointment, to 


‘those who, from their earliest hfe have been ac- 
Strict 


temperance and regular and constant exercise in 


of health. 
the open air, clothing adapted to preserve the 
body trom the vicissitudes of the weather, while 
it leaves to every limb and muscle a_ perfect 


a cultivated mind, and 


| peaceful conscience, are the only genuine means || 


‘of increasing health and of perfecting personal 


| 
c 


a smile. 
with more spirit to the heart ; and, the expression || 
‘larity and arrangement—though by attention to | 
J g 

‘the general health of the system, and especially | 


beauty. 
The proper position, regularity, and whiteness || 
of the teeth also, 
e mouth, and add an additional grace to many | 


are essential to the beauty of 


The teeth, it is true, are but little un-! 
der the dominion of art, with respect to their regu- 


by proper food and drinks, exercise and teinper- | 
ance, much can be done in preserving their white- 
ness and brilliancy. 

In short, if one half the attention which is daily || 
paid by females to increase the beauty of the | 


| 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
\¢ 


| 
| 





upon the rational means of preserving health—we | 


should hear less of faded charms— blanched lips | 
and wrinkled brows, to conceal which, 
now so much solicitude in those who have, as| 


excites 


| of Health. 





MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIES. 
Tue following maxims, if pursued, will not only | 


To avoid all thoughts of mana- | 
ging a husband. Never try to deceive or impose | 


| 

| 

\them to be good husbands: The first is to be| 
par yourself. 

| 

E 


| 


but treat him with affection, 
| pect. Remember that husbands, at best, are only 
|men, subject like yourselves to error and frailty. 
| Be not too sanguine, then, before marriage, er 
|promise yourselves happiness without alloy. 
| Should you discover any thing in his humor or 


sincerity, and res- 





| behavior not altogether what you expected or 


' soothe his 


mouth and face by artificial aids, were bestowed | 


\family hneage, from (€ 
yet, scarcely attained the prime of life—Journal || 


make the men in love with marriage, but cause || 


'on his understanding, nor give him uneasiness ; | 


Wish, pass it over, smooth your own temper, and 


try to mend his, by attention, cheerfiiness, and 


good nature. Never reproach him with mistor- 
tunes, 
life— 
the other in supporting, and to which both parties 


are equally exposed—but instead of murmuring 


which are the accidents and infirmities of 


‘ . 
a burden which each has engaged to assist 


and reflec tions, divide the sorrows between you; 


make the best of it, and it will be easier to both. 
It is the innate office of the 


softer sex to soothe 


the troubles of the other. Resolve every imorn- 


ing to be cheerful all day, and should any thing 
occur to break your resolution, suffer it not to put 
you out of temper with your husband, Dispute 
be the occasion what it may ; but 


f having 


not with him, 
much sooner deny yourself the tritle 
your own will, or gaining the better of an argu- 
ment, than risk a quarrel, or create a heart-burning 
which itis impossible to see the end of. Implicit 
submission in a man to his wife, is ever diserace- 
ful to both ; 
what she promised at the altar, 
will revere her for, 


but implicit submission in the wife, is 
what the wood 
and what is, in fact, the g¢reat- 
est honor she can receive. 

30 assured, a woman’s power, as well as her 
happiness, has no other foundation than her hus- 
band’s esteem and love, which it is her interest by 


all possible means, to and increase. 


Study, therefore, his temper, and command your 


preserve 


own. Enjoy him with satisfaction, share and 


cares, and with the utmost assiduity 


| . . ee 
| conceal his infirmities. 





QB BOVUQUUL. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


| * Tue Cov “9 har ae amp oF Bonaparte’—1 Vol pp. 387. New 


York, 
We tie not of late taken up a volume con- 


» Harper. Family Library, No. xx1x. 


taining so ‘much ina little’ as the one in ques- 


tion. It presents brief but com iprehensive sketches 


\of the Bonaparte Family, and of the principal in- 
|| dividuals who figured conspicuously in and about 


his court and camp. It is intended as a key or 
| sequel to, and should be in the en of every one 
'who reads the ‘ Life of Napoleon’ 


|panied with a splendid steel engraving 


It is accom- 


, represent- 
|; 


jing the distinguished diplomatist, M. de 'Talley- 





‘rand, and an interesting Tabular View of the 
Sarlo Bonaparte, the father 
| of Napoleon, to the present time. ‘The work may 
| be found at James W. Judd & Co’s 


| ‘THe Woritp—as tt is——and as it should be2-- 
A beautifully printed, and well filled hebdorrinal, 
bearmg this comprehensive name, the 5th number 
| of which i is before us, claims at our hands a pass- 


ing notice. It is edited by 





our old tricad Charles 


|| W. Denison, whilome editor of the Stonington 
'| Phenix, whose name alone is a sufficient guaran- 


| 
| 
| 


tee to ie patrons, that ‘The World’ will be man- 
aged with ability, and we hope with profit to all 


| concerned. 






To CorresronvEnts.-—The poetic favor of 
our fair correspondent, who requests that no sig- 


‘nature may be affixed to her article, came to hand 
| too late for this number. 


| 
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SELECTED POETRY. | 


“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle | 


influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the | 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory | 


that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.”’—Prentice. 











JEPHTHAW’S DAUGHTER. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
(Judges, xi. 30—34.) 


To listen for his coming. Her Joose hair 
Was resting on her shoulders, like a cloud 
Floating around a statue, and the wind, 
Just swaying her light robe, revealed a shape 
Praxiteles might worship. She had clasped 
Her hands upon her bosom, and had raised 
Her beautiful, dark, Jewish eyes to heaven, 
Till the long lashes laid upon her brow. 
Her lip was slightly parted, like the leaves 
Of a half-blown pomegranate; and her neck, 
Just where the cheek was melting to its curve, 
With the unearthly beauty sometimes there, 
Was shaded as if light had fallen off, 
Its surface was so polished. She was quelling 
Her light, quick breath, to hear; and the white rose 
Scarce moved upon her bosom as it swelled, 
Like nothing but a wave of light in dreams, 
To meet the arching of her queenly neck. 
Her countenance was radiant with love. 
She looked like one to die for it; a being 
Whose whole existence was the pouring out 
Of rich and deep aflections. I have thought 
A brother’s and a sister’s love was much. 
I know a brother’s is, for I have loved 
A trusting sister; and I know how broke 
The heart may be with its own tenderness. 
But the affection of a delicate child 
For a fond father, gushing as it doves 
With the sweet springs of life, and living on 
Through all earth’s changes like a principle, 
Chastened with reverence, and made more pure 
By early discipline of light and shade,— 
{i must be holier! 

The wind bore on 
The leaden tramp of thousands. Clarion notes 
Rang sharply on the ear at intervals, 
And the low, mingled din of inighty hosts 
Returning from the battle, poured from far, 
Like the deep murmur of a restless sea. 
They came, as earthly conquerers always come, 
With blood and splendor, revelry and wo. 
The stately horse treads proudly; he hath trod 
The brow of death, as well. The chariot wheels 
Of warricrs roll macnifcently on; 
Their weight hath crushed the fallen. Man is there ; 
Majestic, lordly man, with bis serene 
And elevated brow, and godlike frame, 
Lifting his crest in triumph, for his heel 
Ifath wod the dying like a wine-press down! 


The mighty Jephthah led his warriors on 
‘hrough Mizpch’s streets. His belin was proudly set, 
And his stern lip curled slightiy, as if praise 
Were for the hero’s scorn. His step was fina, 
But free as India’s leopard; and his mail, 
Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 
Was ligster than a tassel on his frame. 
His crest was Judah’s kingliest, and the look 
Of his dark, lofty eye and terrible brow, 
Might quell the lion. He led on; but thoughts 
Seemed gathering roune which troubled him. 
Upon’ his forehead were distivetly seen; 
And his proud lip was painfully compressed. 
He trod less firmly; and his restless eye 
' Clanced forward frequently, as if some ill 


| 

| 

, 
Sue stood before her father’s gorgeous tent, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


The veins | 


| 


| 




















He dared not meet, were there. His home was near; 
And men were thronging, with that strange delight 
They have in human passions, to observe 
The struggle of his feelings with his pride. 
He gazed intensely forward. The tall firs 
Before bis tent were motionless. The leaves 
Of the spiced aloe, and the clustering vines 
Which half concealed his threshold, met his eye 
Unchanged and beautiful; and one by one, 
The balsam with its sweet-distilling stems, 
And the Circassian rose, and all the crowd 
Of silent and fainiliar things, stole up 
Like the recovered passages of dreams. 
He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 
And ke had reached his home; when lo! there sprang 
Cne with a bounding footstep, and a brow 
Like light, to meet him. O! how beautiful! 
Her dark eye flashing like a sun-lit gem, 
And her luxuriant hair—’t was like the sweep 
Of a swift wing in visions! He stood still, 
As if the sight had withered him. She threw 
Her arms about his neck; he heeded not. 
She called him ‘ Father,’ but he answered not. 
She stood and gazed upon him. Was he wroth? 
There was no anger in that bloodshot eye. 
Had sickness seized him? She unclasped his helm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 
And the large veins felt stiff and hard like cords. 
The touch aroused him. He raised up his hands 
And spoke the name of God in agony. 
She knew that he was stricken, then, and rushed 
Again into his arms, and with a flood 
Of tears she could not bridle, sobbed a prayer 
That he would tell her of his wretchedness. 
He told her, and a momentary flush 
Shot o’er her countenance; and then the soul 
Of Jephthah’s daughter wakened, and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said *’Tis well— 
And I will die!’ 

The sun had well nigh set. 
The fire was on the altar, and the priest 
Of the High God was there. A wasted man 
Was stretching out bis withered hands to heaven, 
As if he would have prayed, but had no words; 
And sbe who was to die—the calmest one 
In israel at that hour—stood up alone 
Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful; her lip 


And waited for the sun to set. 


Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
4 ° 

Was deeper; but her countenance was like 

The majesty of angels !—The sun set, 

And she was dead, but not by violence. 





From the New-York Mirror. 
‘LOOK ON THIS PICTURE.’ 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
O, it is life! Departed days 
Fling back their brightness while I gaze ; 
*Tis Emima’s self—this brow so fair, 
Half curtained in this glossy hair, 
These eyes, the very home of love, 
These dark twin-arches traced above, 
These red ripe lips that almost speak, 
The fainter blush of this pure cheek, 
The rose and lily’s beauteous strife— 
It is! ah no—'tis all but life. 


’ Tis ali but life—art could not save 

Thy graces, Emma, from the grave ; 

Thy cheek is pale, the smile is past, 

Thy love-lit eyes have looked their last; 
Mouldering beneath the coffin’s lid, 

All we adore of thee is hid; 

Thy heart, where goodness loved to dwell, 
Is thronbless in the narrow cell ; 

Thy gentle voice shall charm no mofe, 
Its last, last joyful note is o’er. 


Oft, oft indeed it hath been sung, 
The requiem of the fair and young ; 
The theme is old, alas! how old, 

Of grief that will not be controlled, 
Of sighs that speak a father’s wo, 

Of pangs that none but mothers know ; 














Of friendship with its bursting heart, 
Doomed from the Idol-one to part— 
Still its sad debt must feeling pay, 
Till feeling, too, shall pass away. 


O say, why age, and grief, and pain 
Shall long to go, but look in vain; 
Why vice is left to mock at time, 
Aud, gray in years, grow gray in crime ; 
While youth, that every eye makes glad, 
And beauty, all in radiance clad, 

And goodness, cheering every heart, 
Come, but come only to depart ; 
Sunbeams, to clieer life’s wintry way, 
Sunbeains, to flash, then fade away. 


’Tis darkness all! black banners wave 
Round the cold borders of the grave ; 
There, when in agony we bend 

O’er a fresh sod that hides a friend, 

One only comfort then we know— 

We, too, shall quit this world of wo ; 

We, too, sball find a quiet place, 

With the dear lost ones of our race ; 

Our crumbling bones with theirs shall blend, 
And life’s sad story find an end. 


And is this all? this mournful doom? 
Beains no glad light beyond the tomb? 
Mark where yon clouds in darkness ride; 
They do not quench tle orb they hide ; 
Still there it wheels—the tempest o’er, 

In a bright sky to burn once more - 

So, far above the clouds of time, 

Faith can behold a world sublime ; 
There, when the storms of life are past, 
The Light beyond shall break at last! 





STANZAS. 
RY JAMES G. BROOKS. 


Lire hath its sunshine; but the ray 
Which flashes on its stormy wave, 
Is but the beacon of decay, 
A meteor gleaming o’er the grave : 
And though its dawning hour is bright 
With Fancy’s gayest coloring, 
Yet o’er its cloud encumbered night 
Dark ruin flaps his raven wing. 


Life hath its flowers; and what are they? 

The buds of early love and truth, 
Which spring and wither in a day, 

The gems of warm, confiding youth ; 
Alas, those buds decay and die, 

Ere ripened and matured in bloom : 
E’en in an hour behold them lie 

Upon the still and lonely tomb. 


Life hath its pang, of deepest thrill, 
Thy sting, relentless memory ! 
Which wakes not, pierces not, until 
The hour of joy hath ceased to be, 
Then when the heart is in its pall, 
Aud cold afflictions gather o'er, 
Thy mournful anthem doth recal 
Bliss which hath died to bloom no more. 


Life hath its blessinzs: but the storm 
Sweeps like the desert wind in wrath, 
To sear and blight the loveliest form 
Which sports on earth’s deceitful path, 
Oh! soon the wild heart-broken wail, 
So changed from youth’s delightful tome, 
Floats mournfully upon the gale, 
When all is desolate and lone. 


Life hath its hope; a matin dream, 
A canker’d flower, a setting sun, 
Which casts a transitory gleam 
Upon the even’s cloud of dun. 
Pass but an hour that dream hath fled, 
The flowers on earth forsaken lie! 
The Sun hath set, whose lustre shed 
A light upon the shaded sky. 
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